SOLDIER

it a danger; they established posts in North Carolina,
only to abandon them ; they overran Virginia, to lay
down their arms at Yorktown. As Washington early
in the war divined, the Revolution was ".a war of
posts/' and he urged the danger of "dividing and
subdividing our Force too much [so that] we shall
have no one post sufficiently guarded/' saying, "it is
a military observation strongly supported by experi-
ence, ' that a superior army may fall a sacrifice to an
inferior, by an injudicious division.'" It was exactly
this which defeated the British; every conquest they
made weakened their force, and the war was not a
third through when Washington said, "I am well
convinced myself, that the enemy, long ere this, are
perfectly well satisfied, that the possession of our
towns, while we have an army in the field, will avail
them little." As Franklin said, when the news was
announced that Howe had captured Philadelphia,
" No, Philadelphia has captured Howe/1

The problem of the Revolution was not one of
military strategy, but of keeping an army in exist-
ence, and it was in this that the commander-in-chiers
great ability showed itself. The British could and
did repeatedly beat the Continental army, but they
could not beat the General, and so long as he was in
the field there was a rallying ground for whatever
fighting spirit there was.

The difficulty of this task can hardly be over-
magnified. When Washington assumed command
of the forces before Boston, he "found a mixed
multitude of people . . . under very little discipline,
order, or government," and " confusion and disorderladelphia, only to findasure toessfully at Trenton, or than that which was
